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Foreword 

In confronting the unknown, Man confronts himself. The weakness of his will, the 
strength of his imagination... all of this is reflected only too clearly when he seeks to 
understand the world in which he finds himself. However it is only by tackling the 
unknown that Man will continue to evolve atthe startling pace established in the first 
half of this Century. Not so long ago Man could only dream that he might one day fly 
like the birds he envied; could never have foreseen the possibility of speaking to 
another person on another continent via a mechanical apparatus nor envisioned 
transmitting moving images from one side of the world to the other. 

And yet here he now stands with these accomplishments behind him. 


So what next for this imaginative and resourceful ape? 


We read and hear about mysterious and unknown events all the time - not only in our 
national press and television but in conversations with friends, stories passed down 
through families. These persistent tales describe things that have no logical 
explanation within the sciences as we know them today, but, I believe, foreshadow 
our near future where our understanding of ghosts, UFOs, psychic phenomena and 
the like will lead to another evolutionary leap every bit as dramatic and 
earth-changing as Man's first step on the moon... 


In this volume we look atthe nature and history of that mysterious woman who has 
been villified, persecuted and feared for millenia... The witch. 


Colin Leutcher 

Surrey, England 

1978 
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John William Waterhouse’s 
The Magic Circle' 1886 
cleverly combines the two 
prevalent images of a witch 
- the cauldron stirring 
enchantress and the 
beautiful seductress. 















Introduction 

Despite Christianity's best efforts to expirgate them, witches are still very much 
among us as we approach the last quarter of the 20th century. They are on television 
in children's programmes, comedies and commercials for detergents. They are on 
the silver screen in all their magnificent horror. They populate many genres of 
literary fiction, smiling wickedly from the bookshelves of libraries, newsagents and 
bookshops. 

But where did our modern idea of the witch spring from? Why wasn't the church 
able to wipe them out? And what does the future hold for these magical 
enchantresses? 

The bible says: 


"Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live" 

Exodus (22:18) 

Adding: 

"A man also or woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a 
wizard, shall surely be put to death: they shall stone them 
with stones: their blood (shall be) upon them." 

Leviticus (20:27) 

So why have we embraced them? Why are they so much a part of our culture? How 
does one explain the rise in popularity of witches and their craft? Let us climb 
aboard our own broomstick and ride skyclad with these sorceresses as we attempt 
to understand them and their nature... 


Witches in Prehistory 

In the Hebrew Bible, the Witch of Endor is 
described as a medium who summons the 
spirit of the prophet Samuel at the request 
of King Saul of the Kingdom of Israel. The 
spirit warns Saul of his imminent demise 
and his army's destruction on the next day 
which comes to pass. The Witch herself is 
portrayed as being sympathetic to Saul, 
comforting and feeding him in his distress 
before he leaves her. 



ABOVE: 

A 1675 illustration of the spirit of Samuel 
conjured up for King Saul by the Witch of Endor 


However, in another part of the Old 
Testament the following is stated as law: 

"Let there not be found among you 
anyone who immolates his son or 
daughter in the fire, nor a 
fortune-teller, soothsayer, charmer, 
diviner, or caster of spells, nor one 
who consults ghosts and spirits or 
seeks oracles from the dead." 

Deuteronomy 18:11-12 

Ever since humans first grouped together 
witchcraft of some sort has probably 
existed. Simple sorcery such as making 
offerings can be found in most traditional 
societies. Shamanism, the practice of 
contacting spirits using meditation and 
trance is probably the oldest religion, and 
early shamans would have amassed much 
knowledge about magic and magical tools. 

Witches of ancient Sumeria and Babylonia 
believed the world was full of mostly 
hostile spirits and that each person had 
their own spirit which would protect them 
from demons and enemies which could 
only be fought by the use of magic. 






Western beliefs about witchcraft grew 
largely out of the mythologies and folklore 
of the Ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks 
and Romans. Egyptian witches, for 
example, used amulets, spells and magical 
formulas to supposedly change the future 
for the benefit of their clients. 

The Greeks' form of magic involved ritual, 
usually magical in nature, and designed to 
either appease or invoke the action of the 
gods. "Mageia" was another form of 
magic and was practised by certain 
individuals forthe benefit of their clients or 
to harm their clients' enemies, again by 
performing certain rites or using magic 
formulas. 

In Greek mythology, Circe was a goddess 
of magic or enchantress who, using 
potions and herbs, could transform people 
into animals using a magical staff. Some 
accounts make her the daughter of the 
sungod Helios and Perse, an Oceanid 
nymph, while others make her the 
daughter of Hecate, the goddess of 
witchcraft. Hecate herself was associated 
with crossroads, entrance-ways, light, 
magic, witchcraft, knowledge of herbs and 
poisonous plants, ghosts, necromancy, 
and sorcery. 


BELOW:; 

A 1889 French illustration of Circe as she appears in Homer's Odyssey 
where she enchanted Odysseus' crew, turning them into pigs. 



But moving forward in time, many believe 
that magic and witchcraft as we have 
come to know it today really originated 
with the diverse group of Iron Age tribes 
known as the Celts that flourished in 
Northern Europe between 700 BC -100 AD. 
Their story-telling legacy lived on in 
Ireland's ancient legends which included 
many tales concerning the 'Cailleach' or 
the Celtic Witch. 




Witches before 1400 

•» 

For the first thousand years after Christ, 
the Catholic Church's instinct was to 
suppress fanaticism about witchcraft and 
necromancy. These restrictions were laid 
out in many Councils for example in the 
Council of Paderborn, which, in 785, 
explicitly outlawed condemning people as 
witches and ordered anyone who burnt a 
witch to be put to death themselves: 

"Let nobody presume to kill a 
foreign serving maid or female 
servant as a witch, for it is not 
possible, nor ought to be believed by 
Christian minds." 

The Lombard code of 643 

Circa 300 AD Augustine of Hippo's 
teachings stated that witchcraft did not 
exist and that to teach that it was real was, 
itself, false teaching. Charlemagne's 
Council of Frankfurt in 794, also explicitly 
condemned "the persecution of alleged 
witches and wizards", describing the belief 
in witchcraft as "superstitious", and 
ordering the death penalty for those who 
presumed to burn witches. 

In 1020 the Bishop of Worms wrote 
against the superstitious belief in magical 
potions that were supposed to produce 


LEFT: 

Buchard of Worms 
{circa 950 - 1025) was 
the compiler of a 
twenty-book collection 
of canon law, including 
'De incantatoribus et 
auguribus’ ("on 
enchanters and 
augurs"). 


impotence or abortion. He discounted out 
of hand many of the alleged powers with 
which witches were popularly credited. 
Nocturnal riding through the air, forcing 
someone to love or hate another person 
against their will, the supernatural control 
of the weather, the transformation into 
animals, the existence of succubi... all 
were treated by the Bishop as 
superstitious and therefore false. 

Pope Gregory VII, in 1080, wrote to King 
Harald III of Denmark forbidding witches 
to be put to death upon presumption of 
their having caused storms, pestilence or 
crop failure. In Russia a sermon by 
Serapion of Vladimir in 1274 denounced 
the popular superstition of a belief in 
witches causing crop failure. 

In 1100 King Kalman of Hungary banned 
witch hunting because he said, "witches 
do not exist". 
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Saducifmm Tnumpbatus: 

Or, full and plain 

EVIDENCE 

ft 

•V Concerning 

Witches and Apparitions. 


The Firft Treating of their 

POSSIBILITY 

The Second of their 

Real EXISTENCE. 

! 

By JoJepb Glanvtl, late Chaplain in Oroi- 
nary to his Majefty, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

The Third Edition with Additions. 


' 'he Advantages whereof, above the former, the 
Reader may underhand out of Dr, H. Mores 
Account prefix’d thereunto. 

WITH 

Two Authcntick, but wonderful Stories of certain S&edi/b 

Witches. Done into F.nglijh by A. Horned^ D. D. 
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LO NDO N. Printed for A. t . and Sold by Roger 
Tuekyr , at the Golden Leg, the corner of Salisbury* 
flreet , in the Strand. MDCC. 
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THIS PAGE: 

Frontispiece of 'Saducismus 
triumphatus' by Joseph Glanvill, 

published 1681. 














































































































































































































The Witch Trials: 

Whilst the sociological causes of the 
witch-hunts of the 16th-18th centuries 
have long been debated in scholarship, 
the consensus would suggest that they 
seem to have been the result of several 
underlying factors. However the guiding 
force behind the moral panic would 
appear to have been the Christian church 
which believed witches represented a 
very real threat to Christendom, they being 
controlled and guided by the Devil himself. 

In the 13th Century Thomas Aquinas' 
scholarly works paved the way for the 
development of a comprehensive theology 
which posited the Devil as the ultimate 
source of all evil. Folk belief in 
wise-women (or "cunning folk") had not 
been eradicated by the coming of 
Christianity and had survived virtually 
unscathed from earlier pre-Christian times 
but it was perhaps inevitable that the 
spread of this theology would sweep up 
people who were seen to be 'outside' of 
the church. 



ABOVE: 

Heretics were already habitually burned at the stake in the Middle Ages. 

Once 'cunning-women' had become associated with heresy 
in the popular mind it was just a matter of time... 



LEFT: 

Thomas Aquinas (1225 
— 1274) was a highly 
influential Italian 
Catholic priest, Doctor 
of the Church, 
philosopher and 
theologian. 




















In 1487 a Catholic clergyman named 
Heinrich Kramer published Malleus 
Maleficarum (Hammer of Witches). This 
treatise elevated simple sorcery to the 
class of 'heresy' and describes 
inquisitorial methods for procuring 
confessions from witches followed by the 
assertion that death was the only real 
remedy against witchcraft. During this 
period it was the custom to burn heretics 
alive at the stake and the book 
encouraged the same treatment for 
proven witches. Malleus was immensely 
influential for several centuries and was 
only out-sold by the bible itself. 


RIGHT: 

Hexenflug der 
"Vaudioises" auf 
dem Besen 
(witch-flight of the 
"Vaudoises” on the 
broom), from a 
manuscript by 
Martin Le France, 
Le champion des 

dames, 1451. 
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LEFT: 

Published in 1487 under its 
Latin title "MALLEUS 
MALEFICARUM, Maleficas, St 
earum haeresim, ut phramea 
potentissima eonterens." (The 
Hammer of Witches which 
destroyeth Witches and their 
heresy as with a two-edged 
sword),this comprehensive 
treatise endorsed the 
extermination of witches 


In the 14th and 15th centuries, 
Christendom's concept of the witch was 
transformed from the idea of a simple 
sorcerer tricked by the Devil into 
practising a kind of magic that went 
against the powers of God into a 
malevolent Devil-worshipper whose pact 
with Satan gave them supernatural power. 
It was further believed that witches would 
fly to nocturnal Sabbaths in order to have 
sexual intercourse with demons and the 
additional ideas of 'familiars' and 'succubi' 
followed in due course. 























































The Witch In Popular Culture: 

Witches appeared in literature even 
before Shakespeare's Macbeth (1606) but 
it is believed that the popularity of his 
'Scottish play' led to a clearer visualisation 
of a witch's appearance. While engravings 
and contemporary woodcuts from the 
period of witch-trials (1580-1630) depicted 
homogenous females, later artists in the 
18th and 19th centuries began to develop 
two distinct ideas of what a witch looked 
like. 

The first was as an old hag accompanied 
by a black cat and a broom stickto ride on. 
During the Victorian era, fairy tale books 
were often illustrated with wicked old 
crones wearing black coloured conical 
hats. The second: a younger, seductress 
sometimes cloaked but, increasingly 
during the 20th century, quite naked. 



ABOVE: 


'Haxarf (1922) posits how disease and mental illness could have lead to the 
witch-hunt hysteria of the Middle Ages, 



LEFT: 

Margaret Hamilton as 
The Wicked Witch of 
the West' and Judy 
Garland as Dorothy in 
the 1939 version of 
The Wizard of OzT 


The 1920 silent film The Wonderful Wizard 
of Oz' has Momba The Witch with cloak, 

broomstick and pointed hat and when 

■ 

Margaret Hamilton played the Wicked 
Witch of the West in 1939's The Wizard of 
Oz', her hooked nose and green skin 
became associated with many later 
witches in children's fiction. 


The 1922 Swedish documentary film 
'Haxan' included moving visuals depicting 
witches on broomstick flights, consorting 
with demons, stirring cauldrons and 
practicing both animal and human 
sacrifice. Later cinematic efforts would 
place the witch more firmly in the role of 
evil antagonist. The Finnish 'Noita Palaa 
Elamaan' (1952), the French 'La Sorciere' 
(1963) and both the Italian 'La Strega In 
Amore' and Britain's The Witches' (both 
1966) all involve beautiful, young and often 
naked witches bent on evil and revenge. 











The surge in public interest in witchcraft that had begun following World War Two, 
spurred on by such practitioners as Gerald Gardner and his development of Wicca as a 
pseudo-religion, would lead to a more sophisticated version of witchcraft that would 
feature in literary fiction and popular culture. Television generally treated witches in a 
much more sympathetic light than their cinematic equals. Samantha, the beautiful 
housewife witch of the US situation-comedy'Bewitched' (1964-1972) is seen as little more 
than an extension of the ideal housewife, her spells seldom more powerful than simple 
memory loss, moving small objects at a distance or temporary disappearance. 


LEFT: 

Gerald Gardner 
(1884-1964), the 
self-styled Chief 
Witch of Britain and 
developer of Wicca 
as a religion, did 
much to popularise 
witchcraft in the 
post-war years. 
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Nowadays, witches are generally 
portrayed as either playful stereotypes 
with broomstick, hat and cat or else as 
beautiful, evil seductresses. Neither of 
these take into account the 'real' witches 
(both men and women) of the Wiccan 
movement who - apart from sporadic 
naked dancing - do not seem to possess 
any of the traits attributed to their fictional 
counterparts. 



ABOVE: 


The so-called ‘King of Witches' Alex Sanders 
initiates Janet Farrar into his coven. She would later 
go on to become a High Priestess in her own right. 


















'Real' Witches of the 20th Century 

Dion Fortune was born in 1890 and is 
perhaps the perfect example of the first 
modern witch in the present century. 
Fortune first came acoss Occultism when 
working as a psychotherapist. A young 
male patient of hers was suffering from 
delusions and paranoia from his 
experiences in the First World War and 
Fortune enlisted the help of Irish occultist 
and Freemason Theodore Moriarty who 
performed an exorcism, claiming the 
young man was the victim of the 
parasitical soul of an East European 
soldier. 

Fortune was heavily influenced by 
Moriarty's beliefs which included an 
obsession with Atlantis, and she became 
one of his acolytes, joining his community 
of followers living in Bishop's Stortford. 
She later went on to be a huge influence 
on Occultists herself, writing numerous 
articles and books, whilst also 
establishing the Fraternity of the Inner 
Light, an occult organisation that 
promoted philosophies which she claimed 
had been taught to her by spiritual entities 
known as the Ascended Masters. 



RIGHT: 

One of Fortune's early 
best sellers: "Psychic 
Self-Defence" (1930). 


LEFT: 

Dion Fortune (1890 - 
1946) was arguably the 
woman who best 
represented and most 
influenced the 
feminine-influenced 
witchcraft of the 20th 
century. 
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THERE HAVE 9 F.ES SO A N Y 
ATTACKS Uf"ON OCCULTISM BY 
must WIIO ARE ALIVE TO THE 
DAGGERS AND ABUSES TO 
WHICH IT IS LIABLE. BUT THIS 

ra The first time that A 

PROFESSED OCCULTIST HAS 
REVEALED WHAT Happens 
BEHIND THE CAREFUI-LY 
GUARDED DOORS OF SLACK 
LODGES AND W H AT t£ DONE 
BY BLACK OCCULTISTS WHEN 
ATTACKING OR ATTACKED 


But it was her male counterparts such as 
Aleister Crowley, Gerald Gardner, lain 
Cade, George Pickingill, Alex Sanders and 
Stewart Farrar who really grounded the 
modern idea of witchcraft. All of them 
powerful, charismatic men with magnetic 
personalities, they created belief systems 
that - although often revering Woman as 
an idea - were very much masculine in 
their outlook. 


It would take women themselves, among 
them the female partners of Sanders and 
Farrar, to bring a more feminine 
interpretation back into witchcraft. 
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